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Among the memorable experiences I have had in recent years was listening to 
the Chairman of the Anthropology Department at Cambridge University, the 
eminent theoretician and student of North African Islam, Ernest Gellner, de¬ 
clare Islam inherently unsecularizable. This came in a lecture delivered at 
Princeton University’s Near Eastern Studies Department in the spring of 
1990. The message came through loud and clear: among the world’s great 
historical religions, Islam stands alone - for one reason or another — in its 
imperviousness to secularization. At the time, I applauded Gellner s raw 
assertion for making the implicit once and for all explicit without beating 
around the bush or resorting to polite euphemisms. I thought, then, that 
Gellner did everyone a favor by bringing out into the open (harshly, crudely, 
and bluntly) this widely held view, deeply entrenched both in the West and in 
fundamentalist Muslim circles everywhere. 

In the present essay, I would like to submit this assumption to some cri¬ 
tical examination from both a theoretical, historical angle and a practical, 
political one. But, first, let me point out that, although the immediate context 
in which this issue is currently being addressed is, by and large, a Western 
context, it is simply not true that the problem of the secularizability of Islam 
is either primarily a “Western” question or even a “new” question. The fact of 
the matter is that this issue, and many others like it, has been on the agenda of 
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modern Arab and Muslim thought and history ever since Bonaparte's occupa¬ 
tion of Egypt in 1798. It is also the kind of question that Arabs, for example, 
have been interrogating themselves about without interruption, trying to 
come to terms with the issue and to settle it at least since the last quarter of 
the 19 th century, i.e., ever since what we Arabs often refer to in our recent 
past as the Arab Renaissance, the Arab Awakening, the Islamic Reformation, 
or what the late expert on the period, Albert Hourani, aptly called the 
“Liberal Age” of Arab thought. 

In my attempt to formulate a more realistic answer to the question, “Is 
Islam secularizabie?”, I shall start by raising another question: Was the sim¬ 
ple, egalitarian and unadorned Islam of Mecca and Medina (Yatherb) at the 
time of the Prophet and the first four Rightly-Guided Caliphs (chosen by the 
then emerging Muslim community as his successors) compatible with the 
hereditary dynastic kingships of such complex empires, stratified societies 
and hierarchical polities as Byzantium and Sassanid Persia at the time of the 
Arab-Muslim conquest of those mighty realms? The accurate answer is two¬ 
fold: (a) dogmatically, no, the two were completely incompatible; (b) and 
' historically, yes, the two became very compatible within an incredibly short 
period of time. The historical “yes” issued, then, in the imperial hereditary 
Caliphate which lasted through the thick and thin of history until its formal 
abolition by Mustafa Kemal Ataturk soon after the First World War. The 
dogmatic “no” of that same charismatic founding moment issued in Islam's 
famous historical movements of opposition with all the multifarious forms 
that they eventually assumed. Probably nothing in Islam’s early history repre¬ 
sents the dogmatic “no” more pristinely and paradigmatically than the 
Kharidjite armed opposition to the institutionalization of early Muslim rule in 
the forms of a hereditary dynastic caliphate of the imperial sort. 

I am using “dogmatic”, here, not in its current, pejorative sense, but in the 
classical meaning of what the community of believers takes to be the correct 
system of beliefs, i.e. orthodoxy. The early Muslim dogmatists, 1‘iteralists, 
purists, and scripturalists were absolutely right at the time of the first Arab 
conquests to insist that nothing in the Muslim orthodoxy of the day could 
make the Islam of Medina, Mecca, and the four Rightly-Guided Caliphs com¬ 
patible with hereditary monarchy of the imperial kind. But as we all know, the 
historicists won the day and prevailed. Furthermore, I can confidently assert 
that, broadly speaking, whenever the dogmatic “no” in Islamic history - cor¬ 
rect as it may have been scripturally and literally in its own time - came into 
outright conflict with the historical “yes” - incorrect and unorthodox as it 
may have seemed at its own moment - the historical “yes” tended to win out 
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and prevail over the dogmatic “no”. This victory often reached the point of 
completely obliterating and supplanting the purist “no” of the moment. 

To bring this matter nearer to Western readers, I would like to give a 
European example of what I mean by the historical “yes” and dogmatic “no”. 

I would regard, for instance, the movement of the late Monsignor Marcel Le- 
febvre and his followers in Europe and the United States as an excellent ex¬ 
ample of the Church’s persisting purist, dogmatic “no” to the reigning mod¬ 
ern paradigm of a dynamically spreading and evolving secular humanism with 
all its religious pluralism, mutual tolerance, freedom of conscience, a scien¬ 
tifically based culture, and so on. At the same time, I would regard the Second 
Vatican Council, convened by Pope John XXIII and resulting in the post- 
Conciliar Church, as an equally excellent example of the final triumph of the 
historical “yes” over that classical, dogmatic “no” in the life of the Roman 
Church. 

By the same token, I would argue that the accurate answer to our primary 
question, “Is Islam secularizable?”, is likewise twofold: (a) dogmatically, no, it 
is not secularizable; (b) historically, yes, it is secularizable. In fact I would 
contend that without a good grasp of the ups and downs of this on-going yes to 
the secularization process of contemporary socio-historical Islam, no explana¬ 
tion of the ferocity of the current fundamentalist reaction or of the accompa¬ 
nying aggressive resurgence and assertiveness all over again of the dogmatic 
“no” can be regarded as either adequate or satisfactory. 

As a coherent static ideal of eternal and permanently valid principles, 
Islam is of course compatible with nothing other than itself. As such, it is the 
business of Islam to reject, resist, and combat secularism and secularization 
to the very end - like any other major religion viewed sub specie aelernitatis . But 
Islam as a living, dynamically evolving faith, responding to widely differing 
environments and rapidly shifting historical circumstances, proved itself in- 
controvertibly to be highly compatible with all the major types of polities and 
varied forms of social and economic organization that human history has 
produced and cast into the lives of peoples and societies: from kingship to 
republic, from slavery to freedom, from tribe to empire, from ancient city- 
state to modern nation-state. Similarly, as a world historical religion stretch¬ 
ing over fifteen centuries, Islam unquestionably has succeeded in implanting 
itself in a whole variety of societies, a whole multiplicity of cultures, a whole 
diversity of life-forms, ranging from the tribally nomadic to the bureaucrati¬ 
cally centralized, the feudalistically agrarian, the financially mercantile, and 
the capitalistically industrial. 
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In light of these palpable historical facts, adaptations, and precedents, to 
declare Islam inherently unsecularizable is overly hasty, biased and prema¬ 
ture, to say the least. Obviously, Islam has had to be very plastic, adaptable, 
malleable, and infinitely re-interpretable in order to survive and flourish un¬ 
der such contradictory circumstances as referred to above. Thus, to insist a 
priori k la Gellner and Co. that Islam is forever incapable of somehow coming 
to terms with and adapting to the reigning humanist-secularist paradigm of 
our times is epistemologically to rush in where angels fear to tread. 

In fact I see a certain confirmation of this general conclusion coming from 
that most unlikely quarter of the Islamic Revolution in Iran. Even there, one 
can detect a kind of left-handed compliment paid to the power of the contem¬ 
porary historical “yes” as against the standard dogmatic “no” of the purists. 
Consider, for instance, that the Iranian Ayatollahs, in their moment of vic¬ 
tory, did not restore the Islamic Caliphate, although there was a Shi’i Caliph¬ 
ate in Muslim history, nor did they erect an Imamate or vice-Imamate, but 
they proceeded to establish a republic for the first time in Iran’s long history: 
a republic with popular elections, a constituent assembly, a parliament 
(where real debates take place), a president, a council of ministers, political 
factions, a constitution (which is a clone of the 1950 French Constitution), a 
kind of supreme court, and so on, all of which have absolutely nothing to do 
with Islam as history, orthodoxy or dogma, but everything to do with modern 
Europe as practices, institutions, political accommodations, and governmental 
arrangements. What makes this phenomenon doubly important is the fact 
that the Iranian clerics and guardians of Shi’i orthodoxy, dogmatic purity, 
etc., have always been ferocious opponents of Republicanism and republics, 
denouncing them as absolutely non-Islamic. They successfully frustrated all 
previous attempts at declaring Iran a republic by earlier reforming rulers in 
the name of the dogmatic “no” of orthodox Islam and the rejection of Euro¬ 
pean models, imported institutions, alien political arrangements, and so on. 

Note also that, in spite of the Islamic idiom, the politico-ideological dis¬ 
courses, debates and polemics of the Iranian clerics and guardians of correct 
belief are substantially dictated by the historical “yes” of the present socio¬ 
economic and political conjuncture rather than by the exigencies of the dog¬ 
matic “no” of orthodoxy. This is why we find that the public discourses of 
Iran s ruling Mullahs deal not so much with theology, dogma, or the Caliph¬ 
ate and/or Imamate, but with economic planning, social reform, the re¬ 
distribution of wealth, the right of private property weighed against the right 
to distributive justice, imperialism, economic dependency, development, the 
role of the popular masses (as against that of technocratic elites), without 
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forgetting such issues as identity, modernization, authenticity, etc. Consider 
the following words of admonition addressed by a third world leader to his 
country’s religious schools: 

If you pay no attention to the politics of the imperialists and consider religion to be 
simply the few topics you are always studying and never go beyond them, then the 
imperialists will leave you alone. Pray as much as you like: it is your oil they are after - 
why should they worry about your prayers? They are after our minerals and want to 
turn our country into a market for their goods. That is the reason why the puppet 
governments they have installed prevent us from industrializing and instead only 
establish assembly plants and industry dependent on the outside world. 

These could easily have been the words of such secular leaders of the sixties 
as President Nasser of Egypt, President Sukarno of Indonesia and/or the very 
early Fidel Castro of Cuba, but they are in fact the words of Ayatollah 
Khomeiny himself. Obviously the historical and republican “yes” has scored 
some kind of a victory in Iran against the long standing and officially declared 
dogmatic “no”. 

Since the question of the secularizability of Islam is really neither a pure 
matter of the spirit nor of mere clashes of ideas nor of conflicting theological 
speculations and interpretations, but rather an affair of real history, power 
politics and clashes of material forces, the dialectical opposition and inter¬ 
penetration of the historical “yes” and the dogmatic “no” tend to work them¬ 
selves out in human affairs and societies quite violently with all the attendant 
destruction, dislocations, breakdowns, protracted struggles, creative energies, 
and innovative outcomes. This is attested to historically by the ever recurring 
inter-Islamic armed conflicts, civil wars, insurrections, etc., and at present, 
practically everywhere, by the current violence of and against armed insurrec¬ 
tionary, fundamentalist Islam. 

To be noted in this connection is the further fact that in such key coun¬ 
tries as Egypt, Iraq, Syria, Algeria, Turkey, etc., there is hardly anything in 
society, economy, polity, culture, or law that is run any longer according to 
Islamic precepts, administered along the lines of Shari’a law or functions in 
conformity with theological doctrine and/or teachings. Outside the realm of 
personal status, individual belief, and private piety and/or impiety, the role of 
Islam has unquestionably receded to the periphery of public life. In other 
words, inspect, in any one of those states, the factory, the bank, the market 
place, the officer corps, the political party, the state apparatus, the schopl, the 
university, the laboratory, the court-house, the arts, the media, etc., and you 
will quickly realize that there is very little religion left in them. 
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Even in a state like Saudi Arabia, where the ruling tribal elite wraps itself 
so conspicuously in the mantels of strict Muslim orthodoxy, moral purity, Bed¬ 
ouin austerity, and social uprightness, the contradiction between outward 
official pretense on the one hand and the real substance of life on the other 
has become so wide, sharp, and explosive that those still taking the religious 
pretenses seriously staged the armed insurrection which occupied the Meccan 
Holy Shrine in 1979, shaking the kingdom to its foundations in the process. 
Their declared goal was no more than to rectify that schizophrenic condition, 
i.e. to end that ludicrous discrepancy between official ideology and reality by 
bringing the substance of Saudi life into strict conformity again with religious 
orthodoxy, as it is officially announced and propounded. 

In the above mentioned countries, the modern secular-nationalist calen¬ 
dar, with its new holidays, symbols, monuments, historical sites, battles, he¬ 
roes, ceremonies and memorial days, has come to fill the public square, rele¬ 
gating in the process the old religious calendar and its landmarks to the mar¬ 
gins of public life. This is why the truly radical Muslim fundamentalists com¬ 
plain not so much about the unsecularizability of Islam, but rather about 
“Islam’s eclipse and isolation from life”; about “the absence of Islam from all 
realms of human activity, because it has been reduced to mere prayer, the 
fast, the pilgrimage, and alms-giving”; about how “Islam faces today the worst 
ordeal in its existence as a result of materialism, individualism, and national¬ 
ism ; about how “school and university curricula, though not openly critical of 
religion, effectively subvert the Islamic world-picture and its attendant prac¬ 
tices”; about how “the history of Islam and the Arabs is written, taught, and 
explained without reference to divine intervention, causal or otherwise”; 
about how “the modern and nominally Muslim nation-states, although they 
never declare a separation of State and Mosque, nonetheless subvert Islam as 
a way of life, as an all-encompassing spiritual and moral order, and as a nor¬ 
mative integrative force by practicing the more sinister defacto form of a func¬ 
tional separation of state and religion.” Obviously these radical fundamen¬ 
talists have a superior appreciation, in their own way, of the nature of the 
modern forces and processes gnawing at the traditional fabric of Muslim so¬ 
cieties, cultures and polities than do the social scientists, experts, and main¬ 
stream Mullahs who keep repeating the formula: “Islam is unsccuiarizable”. 

Consequently, these radical insurrectionary Islamists keenly resent the 
fact that contemporary Islam has gone a long way in the direction of privati¬ 
zation, personalization, and even individualization to the point of allowing its 
basic tenets to turn into optional beliefs, rituals, and acts of worship. In order 
to reverse this seemingly irreversible trend, they literally (and not figura- . 
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lively) go to war in order to achieve what they call the re-Islamization of what 
currently are but nominally Muslim societies, cultures, and polities. 

They resent no less keenly: (a) the extent to which traditional gender 
hierarchies continue to be de-stabilized, shaken, and altered in contemporary 
Muslim societies; (b) the slow erosion of the traditional power of males over 
females accompanying such major social shifts as urbanization, the switch to 
the nuclear family, and the wider education, training, and gainful employ¬ 
ment of women; (c) the steady growth of competing obligations, opportuni¬ 
ties, and openings attracting women away from strictly traditional roles- (d) 
the tendency towards greater egalitarian gender relations in marriage’and 
life in general; (e) the reproduction of society, through the socialization of 
children, according to norms which they regard as totally anti-Isiamic. Hence, 
their anger over the whole feminist issue, their nervous discourses over the 
Muslim family and its fate, their preoccupation with Muslim socialization of 
children and their militant demands for such measures as the reimposition on 
women, on the young, and on the family in general of the norms of traditional 
respect, obedience, gender segregation, and an undivided loyalty to the male 
head of the household. 

It should not escape attention, in this connection, that Muslim countries in 
general and Arab societies in particular have witnessed, since the end of the 
last century, an uninterrupted commotion of sharp debates, discussions, po¬ 
lemics, rebuttals, counter-rebuttals, and struggles over the gender issue and 
its ramifications for the family, the role of women in society at large, the so¬ 
cialization of children, and the kind of norms according to which society is to 
reproduce itself. For example, Nadjib Mahfuz’s trilogy of novels about 
Cairene life in the first part of this century dates the collapse of the male- 
dominated and dictatorially run, traditional Muslim household in Cairo ex¬ 
actly to the moment of Egypt’s great revolution against British colonial rule 
in 1919. The society of Muslim Brothers - the mother of all Islamic funda¬ 
mentalisms in the Arab World - was founded a few years later as a reaction to 
the secularizing forces and processes unleashed by that revolution. 

I would like to emphasize my general point by the following citation from 
one of Nadjib Mahfuz’s articles describing the murky and confused condition 
•of a typical Cairene Muslim, struggling willy-nilly with the paradoxes, anom¬ 
alies, and antinomies generated daily by a long-termed historical process of 
secularization, glimpsed by most observers only intermittently and through a 
glass darkly. This account feels so genuine and true to the actually lived expe¬ 
rience of Muslims everywhere that no a priori formula of unsccularizability 
should ever be allowed to obscure it: 
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He leads a contemporary (i. e . “modern”) life. He obeys civil and penal laws of Western 
ongm and is .evolved in a complex tangle of social and economic tra IcttCand 

never certain to what extent these agree with or contradict his Islamfc creed nrl 
carries him alone in its rnrr^nr on/~i u r l* • ^ ^ 

;r mas and theaters> perhaps even at h °™ £4 


As far as the Arab World is concerned, one source of confusion concerning 
this question of unseculamability lies, as it seems to me, in the fact that Arab 
societies never witnessed a highly dramatic Kemalist instant, where the state 
is declared from the top secular and officially separate from religion as ha p 

Wor W tLT^ ° f T'" 11 fr ° m thC - heS ** Fi-t 

World War This process attained its climactic moment in Mustafa Kemal’s 

famous abolition of the Caliphate in 1924. 

Now, to sensitize Western readers to the enormity of Mustafa Kemal’sact 

time alftha ^ throu S hout the Muslim World at the 

time all that is needed is a moment’s reflection over what would have hap- 

tile Papacy £“7*“' ' talia " i" W Proceeded to abolish 

the Papacy after annexing the papal domains to the Italian kingdom, instead 

leadersWRl ^over the Vatican City and his spiritual 
eadership of Roman Catholics everywhere. We know, of course, that in 1922 

Ataturk did toy with the idea of an “Italian” solution to the problem of the 
Caliphate but he ended up rejecting all such compromises in order to cut at 
the root all future legitimist claims and restorationist movements 

In contrast to the Turkish-Kemalist case, the secularization process in key 
Arab societies has been slovg informal, hesitant, adaptive, absorbent prag¬ 
ma ic, gradualistic, full of halfway houses, partial compromises, transient 
m r iages of convenience, and plenty of temporary retreats and unending 

cou d ha n ° * m ° ment ° f high drama - That sort ° r climactic point 
could have come to pass - somewhat on the Kemalist model - at the hands of 

President Nasser o Egypt soon after the nationalization of the Suez Canal m 
956 (a heroic and immensely popular .act all over the Arab World) But 
asser never took that step, and the real high drama arrived with the reac¬ 
tion to all that in the form of Islamic fundamentalism, revivalism, armed in¬ 
surrectionary Islam, and so on. Let me note in passing that, while Turkey the 
core of the old empire, had the sufficient resources, till- and flghting-p^r 
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to beat back the invading allies of those days, the much weaker Arab periph¬ 
ery fell easy prey to colonial rule, dismemberment, and fragmentation. 

In both East and West, those who subscribe to the thesis of non-secu- 
larizability should have received a rude shock from the way in which the So¬ 
viet Union collapsed. I am referring to those who, for many years now, have 
been expecting the break up of the “Evil Empire” at the hands of its Muslim 
people and components. Such experts on Soviet Islam as, for example, Helene 
Carrerc d’Encaussc, Alexander Benningscn, and Amir Tahiri maintained for 
a long time that the mortal danger to the Communist Union lay in the un¬ 
changing bedrock of the Islamic identity, which, they predicted, would one 
day bring about its demise through some sort of a Muslim revolution, explo¬ 
sion, or eruption against the secular and secularizing center. For them, “a * 
Soviet Russian remains a Russian; a Soviet Muslim, simply a Muslim. In 
other words, according to this static logic of identification, a Soviet and/or 
socialist and/or secular Russian is an historical possibility, while a Soviet 
and/or socialist and/or secular Muslim is something of a contradiction in 
terms. As the argument runs, the homo islamicus will always revert to type 
under all circumstances and regardless of the nature or depth of the historical 
changes he may suffer or undergo. 

We all know by now that neither the homo islamicus nor his dogmatic “no” 
to secularism had anything to do with the demise of the USSR. The main 
components of the Soviet Union that opposed the center and brought it down 
were all Christian and in the European part of the empire. And while the 
minuscule Baltic Republics played the leading role in the break up of the 
whole system (way out of proportion to their size and strength), the Muslim 
republics inclined to the last minute in the direction of saving the communist 
union. Even after its collapse, they did their best to attach themselves to its 
remnants, in spite of the neighboring models of revolutionary Islam in Iran 
and of armed insurrectionary Islam in Afghanistan. 


Zusammcnfassung 

Gegen eine im Wes ten wie in der islamischen Welt gdngige These } der Islam lasse sich 
nicht sakularisieren, wird gezeigt, dafi islamische Gesellschaften lalsdchlich imrner schon 
zum „modus vivendi“ mil ihrem nichl-islamischen Konlexl einschliejilich des Sdkttla- 
rismus gefunden haben . Es gill, zwischcn einem aus immanent religiosen Grunden ver- 
stdndlichen Nein zum Sakularismus und einem in pragmatischer Absichl ergehendenja 
zu unlerscheidcn . Zur Unicesliilzung der These , dafi der Sdkularisierungsproztfi im Islam 
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schon im Gauge sei, ivird u. a. auf die aus fundamentalistischen und militanten Kreisen 
des Islams kommende Kritik westlicher Einflufinahme und islamischer Anpassung hinge- 
wies en. 

Summary 

Against a thesis widely held both in the West and in the Islamic world, the 
essay argues that Islamic societies in fact have always found a modus vivendi 
with their non-Islamic contexts, including secularism. There is a need to dis¬ 
tinguish the dogmatic “no” to secularism, understandable in the immediately 
religious context, from an historical “yes”, meant to provide answers to prag¬ 
matic problems. The essay can point to the militant Islamic critique of West¬ 
ern influence and Islamic developments to substantiate its claims that such 
secularization is occurring. 
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